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minent sights that caught Nell's attention, as her conductor 
led her hastily through the hall, to an inner chamber, 
where lay the female, whom she was called on to assist in 
travail. After Nell had announced the birth of a fine boy, 
the tall dark man, who still remained in the room, gave 
ner a vessel, containing a greenish ointment, with which 
he ordered her to anoint the new-born babe from head to 
foot, but he cautioned her to suffer none of it to touch any 
part of her except the hand that performed the operation. 
When this unction was concluded, and the child dressod 
and laid in a superb cradle, Nell Connor feeling a certain 
twitching sensation in her right eye, instinctively clapped 
her hand to that organ when she perceived the objects in 
the chamber suddenly to undergo a strange metamorpho- 
sis, and assume an undefinable two-fold apiiearauee, in 
which the true and unreal were blended together in an in- 
discribable way. She rigntly considered that this arose 
from the virtue of the ointment, which gave her right eye 
the facility of seeing the things of this strange souterrain 
in their proper shape ; upon closing her left eye all this de- 
lusion vanished. The beautiful " lady in the straw," ap- 
peared a withered hag ; the lovely boy a shapeless cross- 
grained squaller ; and the all mysterioushorsemauwas sud- 
denly changed into alittle red-haired chap, of threefeet high, 
wearinga comical red cap^ — his deformedskinnymouth, ex- 
tended from eartoear, and his restlesspiercingeyesseemed 
to search the midwife's soul, whenever she met their malig- 
nant regard. "Nell Connor," said the little red-haired 
man, " I feel obliged by your civility ; and here is a trifle 
for your trouble," so saying, he put into her hand what 
seemed to her left eye to be two bright pieces of gold ; but 
which the r%Ai one detected as two ivy leaves, clipped 
round all the edges. In passing out, the hall and its guests 
were sadly altered : — the polished gentlemen and lovely 
ladies were short red capped fellows and deformed bef- 
dames. Instead of delicious music, mere villainous dis- 
cordant sounds ; and the bright tapers were twinkling 
rush-lights ; upon emerging into moon-light, the " gallant 
grey," that travelled so fleetly to Doon, proved nothing 
more than the hema of an. old plough, which had lain since 
the preceding spring across the stone gap at the corner of 
Nell's cabin ; quaking with terror she mounted behind her 
conductor. The beam performed its part to admiration, 
outstript the passing wind— recrossed the roaring Ariglin, 
and, after some hard cantering over marsh and moorland, 
set Nell Connor down, pretty much to her satisfection, at 
her own door, as the March cock upon the roost within 
proclaimed the decline of the tardy night. 

Mill-street fair happened on the next day ; and Nell 
Connor having business there, was surprised on entering 
the town, to see her little red haired acquaintance busily 
employed in selecting and carrying off the choicest cows, 
and substituting in their stead, clods or stones, or other 
inanimate things, which in the strict resemblance they were 
made to bear to the animals thus abstracted, deceived 
every mortal eye but Nell's : she attentively watched his 
progress during the busy afternoon ; at length she entered 
a crowded tent, where sat a fine looking country girl, and 
her sweet-heart, refreshing themselves vrith a cake, and a 
glass of punch ; the busy purloiner of the cows approached 
the maiden, and thrusting a thranemt up her nostril, caused 
herto sneeze three successive times ; he " grinned horrible 
a ghastly smile," at the first and second sneeze, but at the 
third, wliea Nell^Connor exclaimed, "Christ and the Blessed 
Virgfin between you an' the evil one, ma colleen bawn," 
the disappointed fairy gnashed his teeth in anger ; his 
malignant eyes beamed with fury, and darting, like the 
lightning's flash, through the guests of the crowded tent, 
to the spot where Nell Connor stood, aiid striking out her 
right ei/e with the point of his switch, immediately dis- 
appeared. 

At the conclusion of this singular legend, the influx of 
the crowd to the chapel gate, announced the priest's ar- 
rival J the reclining groups were soon in motion, and Tim's 
auditors reluctantly retired to hear mass. E. W. 



Sensible acts of violence have an epidemic force ; they 
cqjerate by sympathy : they possess thesiirj as it were, by 
certain tender influences, and spread the kindred passion 
through the whole community. Grattan. 



ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF lilELAND. 

TO THS EDITOR OF TBE DUBLIif PEXNTf JOURSAl. 

SiE, — It has been remarked by the celebrated Mr. 
White, of Selbourne, and Sir William Jardine, " that Ire- 
land has hitherto been unexplored by the naturalist." This 
assertion, though rather sweeping, is on the whole, nearly 
correct ; for, although our island has produced many able 
naturalists, no one has ever given to the world any' thing 
approaching to a general view of its natural history. One 
has studied its botany — another its mineralogy, and a 
third its geology ; and these gentlemen have published 
their remarks either in a separate form, or read them before 
some of the many societies in different parts of the Bri- 
tish islands. One endeavours to give you an account of 
the natural productions of a particular parish or count v, 
and another confines his researches to one of the depart- 
ments of natural history in a particular province, or per- 
haps extends his investigation over the greater part of our 
island. 

These are all highly desirable, but why has not some 
one stepped forward — collected these valuable materials 
together — made researches of his own — and with the as- 
sistance vt-hieh he could derive from naturalists in all parts 
of the kingdom, have brought the whole into one hook, 
and given it to the world, as " a Natural History of Ire- 
land," as complete as the most diligent researches, and the 
most extended assistance could render it ? Why has this 
not been done ? Why have England and Scotland pro- 
duced from time to time different systems of natural his- 
tory — innumerable works on their zoology, botanj', and 
geology — natural histories of the Orkney and Shetland 
isles — of most of the dependanciesof Great Britain, many 
of them far inferior in importance to Ireland ? Why, I 
ask, has Ireland sent forth no work descriptive of its' na- 
tural history ? merely because in this department of sci- 
ence, as in many others, no one has thought Ireland suffi- 
ciently deserving of such an honour. The flowers are left 
to "waste their sweetness on the desert air," unplucked by 
the hand of the botanist ; the feathered tribes may wheel 
aloft their aiiy flight, and make their annual migrations 
unheeded by the ornithologist ; the geologist examines 
the country in his own neighbourhood, but leaves whole 
districts elswhere unexplored ; the entomologist collects 
the insects of one district or county, and forms a cabinet 
tolerably complete in this department of zoology ; bat is 
it not a notorious fact, thai there exist whole districts — I 
might say counties, in the south and west of Ireland, never 
trodden by the foot of the naturalist, whose recesses have 
never been penetrated for the advancement of science, and 
where specimens different from any hitherto seen might be 
discovered ? 

Of upwards of two hundred islands surrounding Ireland 
how few have been ever visited for the purposes of ascer- 
taining their natural history ? Why the natural history 
of one of the groups of the Orkney or Shetland isles, in- 
significant as they may appear, is at this moment, I will 
venture to say, as well, if not better known than that of 
Ireland, forming as she does, so considerable a part of the 
British isles. 

It unfortunately happens that those persons who feel 
most anxious for the advancement of science, are those 
who are possessed of the poorest means for accomplishing 
the wished for object . while those who have the means in 
their power, and could if they were willing, do much in 
its favour, are those who pursue natural history rather for 
the mere pleasure and gratification it affords them to posr 
sess a good collection of specimens, than for the purj)ose: 
of making those researches by which they would not only 
gain reputation for themselves, but would assist in elevatmg 
their native country to that rank to which she is entitled 
among her more fortunate neighbours. 

And surely Ireland is worth exploring. Many plants 
have been found in it which were not before known to na- 
turalists ; among them I may mention the Bnsa Ilihernica, 
Orobanche ruira, and about twen^ others, discovered by 
the late Mr. Templeton, of Belfast, who, had he been 
spared a few years longer, would in all probability have 
given us the only "Natural History of Ireland" ever pub- 
lished. Some of your readers may say, that different 
works bearina- the title have been published — ^true, but 
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what were they ? works relating to the antiquities of the 
country, or statistical accounts of Ireland — not a systematic 
arrangement of its natural history. This desideratum is 
still wanted, and how pleasant it would be to all lovers of 
natural history, were this void filled up by some scientific 
hand. 

Many rare birds have from time to time been procured 
in Ireland, and placed in the cabinets of different collec- 
tors. The first specimen of the Scolopax Sabine, a bird 
allied to the common snipe, and one which has been now 
added to the British Fauna, was shot in August, 1822, in 
the Queen's County, and but another specimen of this bird 
has been since shot, while little or nothing is as yet known 
as to its habits or manners. 

From tlie situation of our island — its numerous bays 
lochs and islets, and its precipitous headlands, against which 
the surs-es of the Atlantic beat in awful grandeur, it is 
trmiiientlfr' calculated as a resort of the feathered tribes 
which seek their food in the waters of the deep, and con- 
sequently its ornithology is particularly rich in this depart- 
ment. iSvery headland round its shore contains its fea- 
tSiered inhabitants, but these are much more numerous 
aloug the western coast, exposed as it is to a tremendous 
sea, and where whole districts in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Atlantic are unfrequented by man. Here in 
these solitudes, where, excepting their own cries, nothing 
is heard but the winds or the breaking of the billows on 
the base of the cliffs, where they have taken up their re- 
sidence, the ditibrent species of sea fowl find an asylum 
where ihey can rear their young in safety, unmolested, and 
surrounded by a ])rofusion of plenty. 

On the summit of one of these head lands, may be 
seeu the sea eagle watching with piercing eye, the motions 
«f her destined prey, reclining near the surface of the 
water,, many hundreds of feet below : further down the 
jsrccifiioe, every projecting point of rock is tenanted by 
tlie different species of gulls and guillemots, and near to 
the base, the cormorant sits half dosing after a hearty 
meal. In the little sandy niches which here and there 
indent the coast, the purre, ring-dotterel, and sanderling, 
may be seen eagerly seeking their food on the edges of 
the retiring waves ; while reclining on the bosom of the 
deep, the different species of divers, with here and there 
a iiock of gulls and guillemots and puffins, sit eagerly 
watching the rising of their finny j)rey to the surface. 

Such a sight affords a rich treat to the ornithologist, and 
every facility is atfbrded him of enriching his collection of 
sea fowl. In many places, they are totally unaccustomed 
to the sight of man, and consequently become an easy prey 
to the collector ; while in the summer season their eggs are 
found deposited in numbers on the various projections of 
the rocks. 

But I have rather digressed from, my subject. I have 
been led to make these remarks in the hope that some sci- 
entific man, interested in the welfare of his native land, 
may ■ step forward and remove the cloud which at present 
over-lfangs the state of natural history in Ireland, by col- 
lecting all the materials a}ready prepared, making additions 
to these by his own investigation, and publishing the whole 
assoon as circumstances would permit. 

I have not the smallest doubjt that many naturalists, and 
others interested in the study, would be found Willing to 
add whatever information each had obtained in the depart- 
ment he had studied ; and remarks might thus be gathered 
together which would form on the whole as complete a 
natural history of Ireland as in the present state of our 
knowledge could be expected. Each department bf this 
delightful study has its adherents, and every one must 
have had opportunities of making observations never no- 
ticed before. 

We see works on the natijral history of almost every 
country on the globe, but Ireland, daily issuing from the 
press---m_aga«ines, journals, cyclopaedias, &c. &c., aU teem- 
ing with information on the various subjects on which they 
treat. Surely Ireland might be able to supply a. cydopEB- 
dia or some such work, which would treat of the natural 
Droductious and antiquities of the country — a work which 
every Irishman connected with science, or desirous of ad- 
vancing his country, would be anxious to possess. Oh! 
that a. spirit dormant could be awakened— that some zeal- 
ous naturalist would endeavour to accomplish this very 



desirable undertaking. It would be a national work, and 
as such, I have no doubt it would be well supported. The 
Irish are proverbial for their liberality, and were the ice 
once broken, and the first number of" a " Natural History 
of Ireland" but published, I feel confident that the work 
would find numbers both able and willing to advance it. 

But I have now, Sir, already occupied too much of your 
journal. I shall if possible, from time to time furnish vou 
with notices of some of our native birds, and trust that 
others actuated by a desire similar to mine, (viz the de- 
sire to increase the taste for natural history in this country) 
will also furnish you with such remarks as may occur to 
their notice ; so that by this series of communications, 
others may be led to examine the works of nature with 
more care than hitherto, and impart to their countrymen 
any information they may have thus acquired. 

Belfast, Feb. J. D- M. 

PmLOSOPHY AND CONSISTENCY. 

Among all the excellent things which Mrs. Barbauld has 
written, she never penned any thing better than her essay 
on the inconsistency of human expectations ; it is full of 
sound philosophy. Every thing, says she, is marked at a 
settled price. Our time, our labour, our ingenuity, is so 
much ready money which we are to lay out to the best ad- 
vantage. Examine, compare, choose, reject; but stand to 
your own judgment ; and do not, like children, when you 
have purchased one thing, repine that you do not possess 
another, which you would not purchase. Would you be 
rich ? Do you think that the single point worth sacrificing 
every thing else to ? You may then be rich. Thousand.^ 
have become so from the lowest beginnings by toil, and 
diligence, and attention to the minutest articles of expeuce 
and profit. But you must give up the pleasures of leisure, 
of an unembarrassed mind, and of a free unsusj)icious tem- 
per. You must learn to do hard, if not unjust things ; 
and as for the embarrassment of a delicate and ingenious 
spirit, it is necessary for you to get rid of it as fast as pos- 
sible You must not stop to enlarge your mind, polisii 
your taste, or refine your sentiments j but must keep on in 
one beaten track, without turning aside to the right hand 
or to the left. "But," you say "I cannot submit to 
drudgery like this : I fee! a spirit above it." 'Tis well ; be 
above it then ; only do not repine because you are not rich. 
Is knowledge the pearl of price in your estiuiution? 
That too may be purchased by steady application and iorig 
solitary hours of study and reflection. "But," says the 
man of letters, " what a hardship is it, that many an illi- 
terate fellow, who cannot construe the motto on his coach, 
shall raise a fortune, and make a figure, while I possess nut 
the common necessaries of life." Was it for fortune, then 
that you grew pale over the midnight lamp, and gave the 
sprightly years of youtli to study and reflection ? You 
then have mistaken your path, and ill-employed your in- 
dustry. "What reward have I then for all my labour?' 
What reward ! a large comprehensive soul, purged from 
vulgar fears and prejudices, able to interpret the works of 
man and God. A perpetual spring of fresh ideas, and the 
conscious dignity of superior intelligence. Good Hea- 
vens! what other reward can you ask ! " But is it not a 
reproach upon the economy of providence that such a one, 
who is a mean, dirty fellow, should have amassed wetdth 
enough to buy half a nation ? Not the least. He made 
hiinself a mean dirty fellow for that very end. He has 
paid his health, his conscience, and his liberty for it. Do 
you envy him his bargain ? Will you hang your head in 
his presence because he outshines you in equipage and 
show? Lift up your brow with a noble confidence, and 
say to yourselii " I have not these things, it is true ; 
but it is because I have not desired nor sought them, it is 
because I possess something better. Ibave chosen my 
lot! I am content and satisfied."^ The most character 
istic mark of a great mind is to choose some one object, 
which it considers important, aud pursue that object through 
life. If_we expect the purchase we must i)ay the price. . 
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